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482 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

on woman in the poem ' De Contemptu Mundi' by Bernardus 
Morlanensis. 10 

With the exception of the Trinity College version, however, these 
Oxford texts agree very closely with those printed by Reicke and 
Bachmann. In one or two particulars the Oxford readings are 
distinctly preferable : e. g. ' castitatis impedimentum ' instead of 
' sollicitudinis impedimentum/ and ' aspis insanabilis ' instead of 
' aspis insaciabilis.' 

Whatever his exact source, this was essentially the definition of 
woman which Ohaucer had in mind when he made Chauntecleer 
conclude his discussion by repeating with solemn emphasis : 
Mulier est hominis confusio. 

This is the phrase, it should be noted, with which the definition 
invariably begins. This observation gives even sharper edge to 
Chauntecleer's sarcasm, for the citation of this opening phrase was 
bound to suggest the context as well. " You know the rest," 
Chaucer says in effect to his readers ; and the well-informed reader 
would easily recall the series of items in the misogynic diatribe, in 
which ' Hominis confusio ' was one of the mildest phrases. The 
recollection of the definition as a whole must have broadened the 
intelligent reader's smile at the translation which Chauntecleer 
vouchsafed to the simple Pertelote: 

Womman is mannes ioye and al his blis. 

Cari/eton Brown. 

University of Minnesota. 
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Petite syntaxe de I'ancien frangais, par Lucien Eoulet. Paris: 
Champion, 1919. x + 282 pp. (Les Classiques frangais du 
Moyen Age, 21.) 

It is not a simple problem to present in the compass of a book 
limited in size by its inclusion in this series a comprehensive view 
of even the elements of Old-Erench syntax. Manifestly some for- 

10 Anglo-Lat. Satirical Poets of the XII cent., ed. T. Wright, Rolls Ser., 
U, 57. 
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mula of exclusions must be established. That established by Mr. 
Foulet embraces the following points: 1) Eather than a complete 
framework he aims to bring out the principal differences of the Old 
French from the modern French. His comparative study thus ex- 
cludes a consideration of the Latin, as well as any detailed con- 
sideration of the intervening stages in the passage from Old French 
to the modern status; 2) Within the Old French, he restricts 
himself to the thirteenth century, supplemented by a certain 
amount of material from Chretien de Troyes; 3) Even within this 
period, he disclaims completeness and omits the sporadic variations 
from the common usage; 4) In the main, he simply presents the 
phenomena without seeking to indicate their cause, a proceeding 
almost inevitably imposed by his elimination of the Latin. 

An absolute exclusion of the Latin is the renunciation of a val- 
uable accessory to a treatise even of the present type. Mr. Foulet 
is led to adopt it, he tells us, by his desire to center attention on 
the Old-French language as the medium of expression of the life 
and the thought of its day rather than as a mere link between the 
antique and the modern. That to succeed in this justifiable aim 
involves so absolute an elimination of every allusion, even remote, 
to the historical background of French construction, or that this 
procedure is wholly consistent with continual comparison with 
modern French, are matters regarding which a difference of opinion 
is permissible. Certainly there result, as Mr. Foulet himself is the 
first to recognize, serious inconveniences, and possibly also an unde- 
sirable orientation of the beginner, for whom the book is primarily 
intended. 

The Syntax is based upon, and the illustrations are drawn from, 
the thirteenth-century texts in the series of the Classiques frangai-s 
clu Moyen Age, with the addition, for the sake of comparison, of 
one twelfth-century text, Perceval le Galois. It might be antici- 
pated that a study based upon this restricted range of material, 
while serviceable to the readers of the Classiques series and en- 
lightening to tyros in Old French, would offer little to those whose 
acquaintance with the language extends over a more comprehensive 
field. It may be said at once that this is not the case. There are 
many penetrating remarks that stimulate thought and throw new 
light on old problems, and there are reclassifications of material 
that lead to generalizations of distinct value, such as — to cite only 
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one example among a number — the treatment of the indefinite 
article. 1 Not the least of the merits of the book is the demonstra- 
tion that fields accounted as already harvested can yield more than 
scattered gleanings to the scholar whose mind is alert and whose 
eye is attentive. 

Thruout the whole of the treatise there is a tendency to empha- 
size the freedom from rigid laws of Old-French construction. 
This emphasis leads up to the concluding chapter, entitled " Le 
principe du moindre effort," where an excellent presentation is 
made of the contrast between the old and the modern syntax in 
the rigidity of application of a purely formal logic, coupled with a 
statement of the consequent advantages and disadvantages for each 
of the two epochs. The stress upon medieval liberty of structure 
repeatedly takes a form that perhaps too strongly suggests a domi- 
nating absence of system in the older syntactical procedure. In 
the first place, a comparison of Old French with the usage in the 
modern French, if it is to afford a proper basis for generalizations, 
might well include the modern dialects, and such an inclusion 
would sensibly diminish the markedness of the contrast. Further, 
the diversity of Old-French construction offers, it is true, a com- 
plicated problem, but one in which we should be on our guard 
against too lightly abandoning attempts to classify the phenomena. 
The discussion of tutoiement 2 represents to a particularly notice- 
able degree a form of statement not uncommon in the book. The 
whole emphasis is laid on the confusion of tutoiement and vouse- 
ment. We are, to be sure, dealing with a period when the folk 
confusion of the two pronouns strongly suggests the cockney's 
struggles with his h. When Mr. Foulet calls especial attention to 
the wholesale intermingling of tu and vous in Courtois d' Arras and 
the Jeu de la FeuilMe, is it not natural to suspect in this trait a 
conscious representation of the vulgar speech ? 3 It is true that he 
adds concerning tutoiement that the " bizarreries " abound in 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century texts, but this statement demands, 
if not restriction, at least far more specification. In almost every 
instance a distinction can be drawn between Chretien's use of the 

1 §§ 70 flf. 2 § 204. 

Mn another connection (§ 243; cf. also § 386) he refers to the popular 
drama as necessarily mirroring the popular speech. 
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one or the other pronoun. 4 If not all the chivalric epics evidence 
an equal care, they approximate more nearly Chretien's usage than 
that of the Court ois d' Arras, and even the chansons de geste, re- 
ferred to also by Foulet, are far removed from a complete confusion 
of the forms. 

A marked deviation from this occasional tendency to minimize 
the existence of system behind Old French differing phenomena is 
to be found in the author's study of word order, which concerns 
itself with the combinations of subject, verb, and complement. 
The texts utilized have lent themselves admirably to his detailed, 
penetrating classification, which is a distinct contribution to our 
knowledge of this important theme. Here at least there is recog- 
nized a conformity to rule which may be felt to constitute a quali- 
fication of the summarizing statement 5 regarding the old language 
that : " Primesautiere et bon enfant, elle est en general satisfaite 
des qu'elle se fait comprendre. Le reste releve d'une rhetorique qui 
ne l'interesse guere." 

A deviation from the generally accepted views regarding Old- 
French syntax lies in attributing to the influence of a preceding 
preposition the tonic form assumed by a personal pronoun when it 
directly precedes an infinitive on which it depends. 6 Since 1875, 
when Tobler gave a substantial list of examples 7 in which, without 
being preceded by a preposition, the infinitive shows an accompany- 
ing tonic pronoun, no successful effort has been made to controvert 
the generalization which he deduced, and the establishment of a 
conflicting rule calls for more substantiation than is offered by the 
mere absence of this construction from a limited group of texts. 
It is equally dubious to interpret 8 the 1 of del in Del lien celer 
molt te chasti as the pronoun and not the article. There is no 
evidence that we are in such a case dealing with a pronoun any 
more than in the numerous examples of the type Car tant ert bele 
de Haute adrecie Que dou veoir estoit grant rrvelodie? or in : Quant 
vint au prendre le congie. 10 In this connection, it may be remarked 
that it is too sweeping an assertion to state that the Picard le for 

•See Cohn, ASNS., 106 (1901), p. 436, and ZFSL., 24 (1902), 2, p. 
25, n. 5. 

• § 408. " § I 36 - 
' aaA., 1875, Part 2, p. 1070. * § 138. 

• Enf. Og., 1469. » FJ. et BJ., 1168. 
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la, feminine article, does not contract with a preceding preposi- 
tion. 11 

There are other discussions in the book where the phraseology 
bears witness to the limitations imposed by a rigid adherence to the 
basal texts. Thus the explanation suggested 12 for the tonic foTm 
of the pronoun in the type ce poise moi is that it originated in 
eases where the pronoun stood at a verse-end and that it was 
originally a makeshift riming device — an explanation which would 
hardly have been offered if the author had kept more prominently 
in his view the earlier texts. One does not need to go farther afield 
than the Alexis 1S of the Classiques frangais to locate examples in 
which date and position in the line fail to confirm the hypothesis. 
It is again this restriction in scope which leads to the statement 
tbat the negative infinitive with imperative value occurs for the 
singular only. 14 

In the discussion of case breakdown, a disproportionate emphasis 
is perhaps laid upon the numerical preponderance of oblique forms 
as an element in the disappearance of the nominative. I should be 
disposed to accord less weight to the statistics offered than to other 
elements, such as' short circuiting, post-position, uncertainty pro- 
duced by the confusions arising with logical subjects with entre 
. . . et, fors, and the like. 15 The question is, however, one of em- 
phasis, and it is useful to have before us the ratios shown in this 
set of thirteenth-century texts. 

I shall not attempt a discussion of the many questions of detail 
suggested by this stimulating and original study. 16 Since the book 

II § 60; for examples of construction see Tobler, Versbau", p. 34, n. 2. 
42 § 132. 

13 Co peiset mei que ma fin tant demoret, 460 ; Co peiset mei que podridat 
en terre, 477; Go peiset els, mais,altre ne puet, estre, 580. Cf. Che poise 
moi pur Mahommet mon D6, Huon de Bord., 5922. 

"§ 227. Darmesteter (iv, §447) says the same thing. Cf., however, 
Si lor dit en riant: Ne nous nomer vos mie, franc chevalier vaillant, Aie 
d' Avignon, 2045 ; Berniers les voit, ces prent a araisnier: Dont estes vos 
signorf Nel me noier, Raoul de Cam., 7085. 

15 A re-study of the causes of case reduction, by the late G. G. Laubscher, 
will shortly appear in the Elliott Monographs. 

16 Not only beginners, but more advanced students as well, stand in need 
of more elucidation of the eon que, conjunction, cited in § 340.— A number 
of interesting features of the book, not touched upon in this review, are 
treated by Sneyders de Vogel, Neophilologus, 1920, pp. 274-78. 
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is, by the author's own statement;, an elementary treatise, we shall 
all find it worth while to class ourselves as beginners and profit by 
its exposition. This does not mean that the beginner with fewer 
winter's snows upon his head will find it beyond his ken. The 
exposition is clear, the arrangement is orderly, and no previous pre- 
paration is taken for granted save an acquaintance with the French 
of today. The restraint which the author has imposed upon him- 
self does not, however, prevent our seeing that he has stored up, in 
the study which lies behind the printed text, a body of scientific 
data and analysis which we can ill afford to dispense with. He has 
already, in one instance, supplemented a succinct statement in his 
Petite Syntaxe by a detailed discussion elsewhere, 17 and we hope 
that this is but the first of a series of similar tenor, for which the 
many hints the manual affords have keenly stimulated our appetites. 

Edward C. Armstrong. 
Princeton University. 



Goethe's Lyric Poems in English Translation prior to 1860, by 
Lucretia Van Tuyl Simmons. [Univ. of Wisconsin Studies 
in Language and Literature, No. 6.] Madison, 1919. 202 pp. 

Miss Simmons' book has been preceded by a number of bibli- 
ographies and essays, tracing, from various points of view, the 
influence of German literature, and particularly of Goethe, in both 
England and America. This study, however, "is restricted to 
Goethe's shorter poems and can lay no claims to originality, except 
that it is the first systematic attempt to collect, under such a title, 
all of the evidence concerning his shorter poems in English trans- 
lation" (p. 5). This statement shows at the same time that the 
term lyric poems in the title is to be taken in a very wide sense. 

The first part of the book, the text proper (79 pp.) is divided 
into eight chapters, entitled, respectively: Importance of Trans- 
lations; First Period of the Study of Goethe, 1795-1800; Lack of 
Interest for about twenty years 1800-1820 ; Second Period of the 
Study of Goethe, 1820-1860; The Work done by the British and 
American Magazines; Work done by the Poetical Anthologies; 

17 See Foulet, Rom. 45 (1919), pp. 220-45 (The quelque construction). 



